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FOREWORD 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  recognized  as  the  leading  exponent  and 
savior  of  American  democracy  in  a  time  of  great  crisis.  Everything 
about  him  is  cherished  with  an  increasing  devotion.  Aside  from 
his  writings  and  speeches  his  photographs  comprise  the  most  intimate 
personal  record  of  his  life.  Each  one  is  treasured  for  what  it  reveals 
of  his  physical  likeness  and  inner  characteristics.  For  two  decades 
following  his  death,  many  of  the  original  negatives  or  direct  prints 
were  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

Fortunately  before  it  was  too  late,  Frederick  Hill  Meserve,  of 
New  York  City,  began  the  task  of  finding,  classifying,  and  preserv- 
ing these  photographs.  Perhaps  the  job  is  even  yet  not  complete, 
for  there  have  been  found  and  identified  only  118  authentic  pictures. 
Carefully,  methodically,  and  at  great  time  and  expense,  Dr.  Meserve 
has  gathered  these  negatives  and  prints.  Today  he  is  recognized 
as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  photographs  of  Lincoln. 

As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Meserve's  invaluable  contribution  to  poster- 
ity, Carl  W.  Schaefer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  trustee  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  recently  secured  Dr.  Meserve's  permission 
to  have  enlarged  and  displayed  in  panels  all  of  the  known  Lincoln 
photographs.  These  have  been  presented  to  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  for  display  in  the  Lincoln  Room  as  a  pictorial  record  of 
the  Great  American.  The  display  constitutes  a  unique  tribute  to 
the  man  who  has  preserved  them,  and  will  be  a  lasting  inspiration 
to  all  who  may  view  them. 

In  the  presentation  ceremonies  on  October  4,  1941,  Dr.  Meserve 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  'The  Photographs  of  Abraham  Lin- 
\  coin  and  the  Romance  of  their  Collection."  Mr.  Schaefer  presented 
the  enlarged  photographs  to  the  University  with  a  personal  tribute 
to  Dr.  Meserve.  Because  of  the  importance  of  these  two  addresses, 
we  are  printing  them  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  Lincoln  students 
rj   who  desire  a  complete  record  of  this  historic  occasion  in  a  life  quest. 


PROGRAM 
October  4,    1941 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  THEIR  COLLECTION 

By  Frederick  H.  Meserve 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Friends: 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  here  to  see  these  photographic  portraits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  arranged  so  perfectly  for  reference  use  and  for  the  study  of 
American  history  in  this  University  which  is  itself  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Lincoln. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  whom  I  knew, 
whose  name  will  always  be  revered  by  all  who  have  any  connection  with  this 
University,  asked  me  to  be  a  member  of  his  committee  in  New  York  which  was 
formed  to  help  stimulate  interest  in  what  was  then  a  school  in  being  but  a  college 
on  paper;  and  for  several  years  I  had  a  delightful  association  with  him  and 
knew  of  the  single  purpose  which  controlled  his  later  life.  I  knew  Dr.  John  Wesley 
Hill,  who  was  later  the  head  of  the  college,  and  with  him  and  with  General  Howard 
I  discussed  the  slowly  growing  prospect  already  succeeding  because  of  their  ambition 
and  labor. 

It  is  gratifying  too  to  belong  here  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  now  per- 
petuating the  vision  of  the  founders,  and  who  have  made  this  Lincoln  Room  a  unique 
place  among  all  the  quiet  places  where  scholars  meet. 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  Lincoln  or  even  of.  the  historical  period  in  our  history 
of  which  he  was  the  central  figure.  But  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  part  of  the  very 
simple  story  of  my  search,  as  an  amateur,  for  these  historic  photographs  of  Lincoln 
and  of  my  attempts  to  discover  who  made  them  and  where  they  were  made,  and  if 
possible  under  what  conditions.  Of  the  latter  there  is  little  to  be  said,  for  Lincoln 
himself  left  nothing  about  them  and  the  story  of  their  making. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  let  me  give  a  very  brief  history  of  the  early  photography, 
although  the  several  methods  at  its  beginning  are  known  to  all  students  of  the  new 
art  now  practically  in  its  one  hundredth  year. 

Two  Frenchmen,  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  and  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre, 
experimenting  separately  for  ten  years  or  more  before  the  formula  was  made  public 
by  Daguerre  in  1839,  became  partners  and  are  known  as  the  inventors  of  photography, 
although  its  earliest  form  was  named  after  Daguerre. 

The  daguerreotype,  the  earliest  photographic  method  used  in  the  United  States, 
in  1839  when  Lincoln  was  30  years  of  age,  consisted  of  a  silver  plated  sheet  of  copper, 
sensitized  with  iodine  vapor,  which  received  the  image  in  the  camera  and  was  brought 
out  or  developed  by  mercury  vapor.  One  picture  was  made  by  each  exposure,  the 
image  being  reversed  from  right  to  left.  A  photographic  print  from  a  negative  made 
of  a  daguerreotype  held  to  the  light  shows  from  back  to  front  the  object  as  seen  by 
the  eye  without  reversal,  or  held  before  a  mirror  the  object  is  also  seen  as  in  the  later 
prints  from  negatives.  Moving  objects  were  not  caught,  as  the  time  required  at  first 
was  5  to  30  minutes  although  later  refinements  greatly  reduced  it. 
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Daguerreotypy  vwas  widely  popular  for  about  15  years,  but  the  film  on  metal 
plate  although  permanent  was  very  delicate  and  if  not  protected  was  easily  damaged. 
Itinerant  daguerreotypists  visited  towns  and  cities  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and 
galleries  were  opened  in  many  places  by  adventurers  who  saw  the  future  of  the  new 
art  and  had  overcome  the  early  chemical  difficulties. 

The  ambrotype  was  an  improved  and  less  expensive  method  which  appeared 
about  1855.  It  was  a  photograph  on  glass,  using  a  collodion  film,  the  glass  being 
backed  with  black  paper  or  silk  or  by  black  varnish  coated  over  the  film,  the  neg- 
ative appearing  to  be  a  positive  when  seen  in  reflected  light.  The  correct  position 
of  the  object  was  obtained  by  viewing  the  image  through  the  glass  containing  the 
collodion  film,  usually  protected  by  plain  glass  cemented  to  the  glass  negative.  This 
method  of  photography,  although  beautiful  and  permanent,  soon  gave  way  to  the 
glass  negative  and  paper  prints.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  this  glass  ambrotype, 
as  the  daguerreotvpe  was  protected,  in  a  leather  or  fibre  case. 

Ferrotypes,  known  as  tintypes,  were  thin  plates  of  sheet  iron  coated  with  sensi- 
tized film  which  received  the  image  and  were  similarly  developed.  Although  many 
tintypes  were  made  from  the  photographs  of  Lincoln  principally  for  campaign  pur- 
poses, only  one  has  come  to  my  notice  which  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  camera 
before  which  Lincoln  sat.  The  tintype  has  continued  to  be  used  for  cheaper  portraits 
of  one  reversed  exposure. 

It  is  not  known  if  the  calotype  or  paper  negative  was  used  in  making  any  of 
the  Lincoln  photographic  portraits,  but  the  wet  plate  glass  negatives  with  their 
unlimited  number  of  contact  paper  prints  or  paper  enlargements  began  to  be  used 
about  1856,  although  some  photographers  continued  to  make  ambrotypes  after  1860 
and  occasionally  also  daguerreotypes  to  display  their  beauty  of  detail.  The  films 
on  these  early  glass  negatives  were  protected  by  transparent  varnish. 

With  all  of  these  early  methods  the  heads  of  the  sitters  were  firmly  held  in  iron 
clamps  while  their  serious  images  were  recorded.  With  faster  lenses  admitting  more 
light  the  time  was  shortened  but  the  snapshot  showing  smiles  and  action  of  any  kind 
was  postponed  for  the  grandchildren  of  these  first  experimenters  in  photography. 
I  well  remember  the  iron  head-rest,  the  orders  of  the  operator  not  to  smile  and  not 
to  stare.  But  I  think  the  early  portraits  have  not  been  surpassed  in  beauty  of  exact 
detail,  although  modern  touching  up  may  result  in  less  perfect  representations. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  my  story  must  be  personal,  yet  I  am  to  recite  some 
quiet  adventures  that  came  about  through  association  with  others,  and  I  must  mention 
their  names,  and  tell  about  my  own  friendships  with  them. 

Although  I  have  given  this  address  the  title,  'The  Photographs  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Romance  of  their  Collection,"  there  is  little  that  is  romantic  or 
dramatic  in  an  avocation  such  as  mine  has  been.  To  find  and  be  able  to  acquire 
rare  items  long  sought  may  give  personal  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  But  to  be  able  to 
supply  an  author  with  illustrations  for  his  book,  a  magazine  with  authentic  material 
for  its  historical  articles,  or  a  newspaper  on  an  hour's  notice  with,  let  us  say,  a  mass 
of  pictorial  records  in  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  the  scenes  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  or  the  views  of  the  historic  visit  of  Lincoln 
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to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  McClellan  alter  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  or  to  furnish 
150  photographs  of  Gen.  Grant  for  an  historic  purpose,  or  the  portraits  of  hundreds 
oi  contemporary  authors,  poets  and  artists  for  an  American  biographical  encyclopedia, 
—some  of  these  things  may  have  elements  of  romance. 

To  have  an  old  friend  like  Carl  Sandburg  spend  a  week  or  more  among  my 
cabinets  and  indexes  and  be  able  to  find  what  perhaps  he  could  not  find  in  months 
of  search  is  one  of  the  high  spots  of  what  some  might  call  romance. 

I  spoke  of  Carl  Sandburg  as  an  old  friend.  I  must  go  back  to  the  days  before 
his  hair  was  white,  before  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Steichen,  had  become  famous 
as  a  leader  in  the  small  group  of  real  artists  with  the  camera.  When  Carl  was  writing 
the  "Prairie  Years"  he  came  to  our  home  and  read  his  text  with  a  fine  fervor,  and 
if  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he  said  I  had  fallen  asleep  despite  his 
eloquence,  I  had  no  recourse  then  but  to  deny  the  allegation,  and  now  I  deny  it  again. 
He  may  be  a  bit  younger  than  I  but  he  is  older  in  the  ability  to  make  words  and 
sentences  do  his  bidding,  and  at  the  fireside  or  in  his  books  I  always  marvel  at  his 
mastery  of  language,  learned  in  a  newspaper  school,  but  vivid  with  the  pain  and  agony 
as  well  as  the  peace  and  triumph  of  life  itself. 

This  study  of  the  photographs  of  Lincoln,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  study  of 
the  Civil  War  period  in  our  history,  was  begun  nearly  40  years  after  Lincoln's  death, 
which  was  more  than  two  generations  after  he  rose  to  prominence.  This  passage 
of  time  accounts  for  the  difficulties  of  finding  the  portraits  and  their  histories. 

There  had  been  wide  publication  of  certain  portraits  which  had  survived  the 
time  of  their  greatest  demand  when  the  family  album  was  not  complete  without  a 
photograph  of  Lincoln.  A  new  demand  came  with  the  revival  of  the  scenes  of  the 
war  in  the  publications  of  personal  war  histories  in  the  magazines  of  which  the 
Century  in  the  80's  and  90's  was  outstanding  because  of  its  first  printing  of  the  "Life 
of  Lincoln"  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  his  two  secretaries  during  all  of  his  life  in  Washing- 
ton. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  people  who  had  known  Lincoln,  or  had 
even  seen  him,  were  fast  disappearing,  but  he  had  already  taken  his  great  place  in 
our  history.  It  was  then  that  a  group  of  serious  men  were  collecting  many  books 
which  had  already  been  written  about  him  in  many  languages.  I  knew  all  of  these 
men  who  for  whatever  reasons  were  then  saving  for  posterity  the  printed  histories 
of  the  war  President  which  otherwise  might  have  been  lost  through  lack  of  interest 
in  their  preservation.  The  buying  competition  of  the  individuals  of  this  limited 
group  and  their  imitators  put  high  prices  on  items  which  were  already  scarce.  It 
was  very  true  that  many  printed  books  and  pamphlets  without  any  real  worth  as 
literature  or  history  were  sought  because  they  were  scarce,  not  having  been  kept  by 
their  original  owners  because  they  had  no  intrinsic  value. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  general  collection  of  Americana,  I  began  my  own 
researches  in  the  more  narrow  field  of  the  life  photographs  of  Lincoln,  these  col- 
lectors of  the  books  were  my  allies  and  earnest  helpers.  The  books  that  were  then 
collected  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  and  in  other  collections. 
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No  document  of  those  first  years  of  my  quest  can  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  leading  Lincoln  collectors  of  that  time. 

Judge  Daniel  Fish  of  Minneapolis  wrote  the  first  notable  bibliography  of  Lincoln 
and  in  doing  so  many  volumes  came  to  him,  although  his  chief  interest  was  in  their 
titles. 

Major  William  H.  Lambert,  a  business  man  of  Philadelphia,  an  officer  of  the 
war,  not  only  had  the  means  to  fill  his  beautiful  home  with  the  printed  rarities 
but  also  wrote  constantly  as  a  result  of  his  search  for  the  truth  about  Lincoln's 
life  and  work.  After  his  death  his  collection  was  sold  at  auction  and  absorbed  by 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  hope  to  find  its  items.  The  catologue  of  this  sale 
in  four  volumes,  in  large  paper  and  regular  edition,  is  sought  by  all  later  collectors. 

Charles  W.  McLellan  had  lived  in  Springfield  and  as  a  young  man  had  known 
Lincoln,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  one  of  this 
group.  Mr.  McLellan  told  me  that  once  when  he  was  in  the  Lincoln  home  Mrs. 
Lincoln  came  down  the  stairs  with  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  her  husband, 
declaring  that  she  was  tired  of  having  them  around  and  intended  to  throw  them  away. 
That  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Now,  Mary,  I  wouldn't  do  that.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
friends  may  want  them  some  day,"  and  at  least  some  were  saved.  After  Mr. 
McLellan's  death  his  collection  was  bought  from  his  sons  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  for  Brown  University,  where  it  became  the  nucleus  of  a  still  greater  collection. 

Judd  Stewart  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  comptroller  of  a  New  York  corporation, 
was  an  avid  buyer.  The  dealers  brought  or  sent  their  books  to  his  office,  and  his 
agents  haunted  the  auction  rooms.  The  great  number  of  books  he  amassed  went  after 
his  death  by  purchase  from  his  sons,  to  the  Huntington  Library  at  San  Marino, 
California. 

I  once  tried  to  make  a  modern  ambrotype  as  nearly  as  possible  like  an  ambrotype  of 
1850.  I  had  the  photographer  who  made  my  prints  and  negatives  make  a  series  of 
contact  dry  plate  positives  from  some  of  my  original  Brady  negatives  of  Lincoln, 
and  selected  two,  carefully  backing  them  with  black  silk  to  bring  out  their  detail, 
and  mounting  them  in  contemporary  cases  from  which  the  glass  portraits  had  been 
removed.  One  was  given  to  Mr.  Judd  Stewart.  Years  later  at  the  Huntington 
Library  I  was  shown  this  modern  ambrotype  labeled  as  a  contemporary  ambrotype 
and  I  exploded  unhappily  the  claim  of  its  antiquity.  The  second  modern  ambrotype 
was  recently  presented  to  Mr.  Carl  W.  Schaefer,  the  donor  of  these  Lincoln 
photographs  to  this  University,  when  he  visited  me  in  New  York,  and  he  knows  its 
real  history. 

Benjamin  Oakleaf  of  Moline,  Wisconsin,  the  second  notable  bibliographer  of 
Lincoln,  who  re-printed  Judge  Fish's  earlier  work  and  made  a  thicker  volume  of  his 
own,  was  the  fifth  member  of  this  group  of  friendly  rivals  whose  want  lists  went  to 
each,  and  each  helped  the  others  to  acquire  what  remained  when  their  own  wants 
were  filled. 

These  contemporaries  of  mine  were  my  eyes  and  ears  in  my  search  for  the 
photographic  portraits  of  Lincoln.  Their  letters  to  me  in  reply  to  my  own,  or 
accompanying  photographic  portraits,  rare  or  otherwise,  which  came  to  me  for  study 
or  opinion,  showed  their  fine  friendship  and  always  the  zest  of  the  real  collectors 
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who  are  not  misers  but  who  share  their  delight  in  their  treasures  and  often  the 
treasures  themselves.  These  five  came  to  my  home  and  were  not  a  little  responsible 
for  the  trend  of  my  study. 

My  father,  Rev.  William  N.  Meserve,  at  20,  volunteered  in  1861  as  a  private  in 
a  Boston  infantry  regiment  and  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death  was  a  major  in  command 
of  several  of  the  forts  in  the  defenses  of  Washington.  After  the  war  he  wrote  the 
story  of  his  war  years  from  carefully  kept  diaries.  It  was  my  desire  to  find  illustrations 
for  his  unpublished  manuscript  that  started  me  on  the  wider  search  for  photographic 
material  of  the  Civil  War.  It  led  me  to  acquire  a  vast  number  of  the  original  small 
portrait  negatives  which  were  made  in  the  New  York  and  Washington  galleries  of 
Matthew  B.  Brady.  These  were  the  glass  negatives  made  from  visitors  who  came 
to  his  studios  or  from  photographs  of  celebrities  made  by  other  photographers  from 
which  the  carte-de-visites  were  printed,  the  small  card  photographs  that  filled  the 
family  albums. 

My  first  purchase  was  in  Bangs  Book  Auction  in  New  York  around  1900.  A 
bundle  of  photographs  weighing  perhaps  three  pounds  was  listed  in  the  catalogue 
as  miscellaneous  photographs,  and  I  bought  it  without  any  knowledge  of  its  contents. 
The  bundle  contained  about  100  photographs  which  had  been  touched  up  in  Brady's 
studios  so  that  he  could  make  small  copies  from  them.  When  several  years  later 
I  bought  the  Brady  negatives  I  found  the  very  negatives,  some  of  which  had  been 
made  from  these  original  portrait  photographs.  In  this  lot  also  were  many  of  the 
early  so-called  salt  prints  which  are  today  extremely  rare  and  scarce.  There  were 
two  fine  portraits  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  for  which  a  collector  later  offered  me  $100 
apiece,  but  they  are  still  in  my  collection  of  Lee,  which  I  believe  is  larger  than  any 
other  in  private  hands. 

This  story  of  my  own  is  so  closely  woven  into  the  lives  of  many  who  became 
my  friends,  that  I  must  mention  some  of  them,  although  briefly.  No  avocation 
such  as  I  have  enjoyed  can  be  carried  to  any  conclusion  by  one's  own  efforts,  so 
these  friends  of  mine  who  helped  me  must  be  a  part  of  the  story. 

As  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  I  formed  a  fast 
friendship  with  Mr.  Truman  H.  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Sculpture  of  the  Architectural 
Department,  who  had  for  years  been  more  than  a  mere  student  of  Lincoln.  He  was 
the  first  to  approve  mv  plans  when  my  own  studies  began  and  I  made  frequent  trips 
to  Boston  to  see  him  until  his  death.  Professor  Bartlett  was  obliged,  because  of  ill 
health,  to  give  up  all  work  and  he  lived  alone  for  several  years  near  the  Institute 
then  located  on  Boylston  Street  in  Boston.  The  tables,  chairs  and  floor  of  his  living 
room  were  loaded  with  a  mass  of  books  and  papers  and  plaster  and  bronze  models. 
In  the  center  of  the  table  was  his  small  standing  statue  of  Lincoln.  Together  we 
went  through  his  wealth  of  notes  about  the  photographs  of  Lincoln  which  since  1870 
he  had  been  getting  together.  He  was  then  preparing  to  publish  a  paper  on  the 
physiognomy  of  Lincoln  and  it  appeared  in  1907  in  McClure's  Magazine.  To 
illustrate  his  critical  text  he  used  my  own  portraits  as  well  as  those  which  he  had 
discovered  in  his  long  search  and  which  in  turn  he  permitted  me  to  use.  He  was  the 
father  of  Paul  Bartlett,  also  a  sculpture  of  some  note. 

McClure's  Magazine  in  the  1890's  was  a  fertile  source  of  Lincoln  and  other 
Civil  War  material  for  the  student.     I  knew  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  particularly  after 
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his  early  magazine  came  to  an  end  and  he  was  thinking  about  its  revival.  His  mind 
was  crowded  with  ideas  and  plans.  His  monthly  contributions  to  American  history 
and  his  illustrated  biographies  were  a  new  departure  in  magazine  making,and  those 
who  added  the  bound  volumes  and  even  single  numbers  to  their  reference  libraries 
had  source  material  of  great  interest. 

Miss  Ida  M.  TarbelFs  "Early  Life  of  Lincoln"  contained  many  photographs 
which  she  discovered  in  her  visits  to  the  places  where  Lincoln  had  lived.  Her  work 
was  always  available  to  me,  as  was  mine  for  her  use  and  study.  Although  our 
correspondence  has  been  recent  I  last  saw  her  when  an  insistent  photographer  made  a 
picture  of  us  together  at  a  Lincoln  exhibition  in  New  York  just  before  she  sent  her 
Lincoln  library  and  manuscripts  to  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville,  Pa.  I  have 
considered  it  a  rare  privilege  to  know  Miss  Tarbell,  perhaps  the  dean  of  American 
women  of  letters,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  who  has  always  by  painstaking  research 
created  perfect  biographical  word  pictures. 

General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  a  Confederate  general,  spent  his  last  years  making 
a  roster  of  the  General  Officers  of  the  Confederate  Army.  His  books,  published 
perhaps  25  years  ago,  although  invaluable  to  the  student,  are  long  out  of  print  and 
may  be  found  only  in  institutional  libraries.  Matthew  B.  Brady  had  made  many 
portraits  of  the  475  Confederate  generals,  not  only  photographing  them  when  they 
came  to  Washington  after  the  War  but  copying  their  photographs  to  which  Confeder- 
ate uniforms  had  often  been  added  by  pen  and  brush  in  his  galleries.  General  Wright 
helped  me  to  identify  these  portraits  which  were  part  of  my  collection  and  to  discover 
others,  so  that  I  came  to  have  portraits  of  all  the  Confederate  generals  except  seven. 
My  search  took  me  to  many  places  in  the  Southern  states  and  to  the  Confederate 
Museum  in  Richmond,  but  it  was  almost  bare  of  such  portrait  material. 

The  late  Daniel  Chester  French  and  Gutzon  Borglum,  sculptors,  who  made  no- 
table statues  of  Lincoln,  were  my  friends  of  long  standing,  and  I  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  furnish  them  with  many  enlarged  portraits  of  Lincoln  for  their  work.  I  was  asked 
to  examine  Mr.  French's  models  for  the  statues  now  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  at 
the  Memorial  in  Washington.  Mr.  Borglum  first  came  to  me  for  portraits  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  whose  gigantic  face  he  began  to  carve  on  Stone  Mountain  in  Georgia 
before  the  fiasco  in  temperament  which  brought  his  work  there  to  an  end.  I  had 
already  given  him  access  to  all  of  my  Civil  War  portraits,  and  he  called  upon  my 
collection  freely. 

There  is  now  in  New  York  a  sculptor  whose  fine  seated  statue  of  Lincoln  is 
erected  in  Wabash,  Indiana,  Mr.  Charles  Keck.  Coming  to  New  York  after  long 
study  in  Paris  and  Rome,  he  became  President  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society, 
and  we  both  were  members  of  the  Century  Association.  A  visit  to  his  studio  on 
West  10th  St.,  will  reward  any  visitor  seeking  fine  sculpture.  As  I  speak  he  is 
modeling  a  young  Lincoln,  imaginative  of  course,  but  true  to  what  we  already 
believe  to  be  characteristic  of  his  subject.  Not  long  ago  I  went,  at  his  request,  with 
my  daughter  to  see  a  new  model  in  clay  of  a  figure  of  Lincoln.  When,  after  some 
study,  we  dared  to  volunteer  a  criticism,  Mr.  Keck  instantly  cut  through  the  clay 
as  though  it  were  butter,  removed  a  good  sized  slice  of  the  anatomy,  and  quickly 
joined  the  severed  figure.     Though  we  had  some  moments  of  dismay  during  the 
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Operation,  we  were  reassured  by  the  extraordinarily  rapid  restoration   and  by  the 
artist's  generous  appreciation  of  our  criticism. 

The  late  George  Grey  Barnard  designed  the  standing  statue  of  the  Young 
Lincoln  which  was  erected  in  the  small  park  opposite  the  Taft  home  in  Cincinnati. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  replica  to  London,  Mr.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  asked 
me  to  try  to  prevent  it.  I  helped  form  a  committee  for  that  purpose  and  by  publi- 
cation of  the  standing  photographs  of  Lincoln,  the  statue,  although  representing  an 
earlier  period  in  Lincoln's  life,  did  not  seem  to  compare  favorably  with  the  poses 
assumed  by  Lincoln  himself  as  a  mature  man.  As  a  result  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
publicity  the  replica  went  to  England,  although  it  was  erected  in  Manchester  and 
not  in  London.  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  at  this  time  broke  his  rule  which  he  had  always 
carefully  followed  of  not  lending  his  name  to  any  publicity  in  respect  to  his  father. 
When  I  was  at  work  on  the  book  of  his  father's  photographic  portraits  he  was  of  the 
greatest  help,  his  friendship  and  letters  continuing  until  his  death. 

There  is  now  in  New  York,  eighty  years  old,  a  dealer  in  Lincoln  books,  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Newhall.  Forty  years  ago  he  was  the  editor  of  a  trade  magazine  with  a 
flair  for  Lincolniana.  Soon  the  collectors  all  knew  him  through  his  typewritten 
lists  which  at  first  he  made  himself.  If  his  business  has  fallen  off  through  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  early  collectors  and  the  increase  in  dealers  in  his  specialty,  his  card 
catalogue  has  grown  and  grown  until  today  it  is  a  mighty  compendium  of  Lincoln 
lore,  of  titles  and  of  writers  of  the  millions  of  printed  pages  about  Lincoln  and  his 
time,  even  up  to  the  present.  Recently  I  called  to  see  him  and  a  question  of  interest 
was  quickly  settled  by  reference  to  his  magnum  opus. 

The  late  Winfred  P.  Truesdell  of  Champlain,  New  York,  after  publishing  some 
monographs  on  book  plates  and  an  art  quarterly  for  seven  or  eight  years  without 
marked  success,  made  plans  for  a  monumental  work  of  four  volumes  which  should 
be  a  definitive  catalogue  of  every  printing,  engraving,  etching  and  lithograph  or  other 
form  of  pictorial  reproduction  of  the  portraits  of  Lincoln.  Lie  published  only  one 
volume,  the  second  volume  in  the  proposed  series,  basing  his  list  upon  the  numbered 
photographs  in  my  collection.  This  single  volume  was  the  result  of  years  of  research 
and  he  was  helped  greatly  by  Mr.  Harry  MacNeill  Bland  of  New  York,  a  very  dis- 
criminating student  of  Lincoln  portraits  of  every  variety,  for  he  was  then  a  partner 
in  the  business  of  Mr.  Robert  Fridenberg,  whose  gallery  on  West  56th  Street  was 
probably  the  repository  of  more  portraits  of  celebrities  than  any  other  place  in  the 
country.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Bland,  with  whom  I  have  always  collaborated,  established 
his  own  gallery  not  far  from  the  scene  where  his  own  knowledge  of  historical  portraits 
was  acquired. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  New  York  Mr.  Evert  Jansen  Wendell  was  a  well  known 
patron  of  boys'  clubs  as  well  as  of  the  American  stage,  and  was  an  amateur  collector 
of  many  items  about  our  early  dramatic  history.  In  a  sense  we  were  rivals,  although 
I  could  never  hope  to  compete  in  the  purchase  of  the  large  quantity  of  valuable 
material  offered  by  dealers  at  that  time. 

There  was  also  a  quiet  unassuming  man  in  New  York  named  Allen,  who  in  50 
years  had  amassed  a  remarkable  collection  of  photographs  of  actors  and  actresses  of 
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the  American  stage  going  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  photography.  Evert  Wendell 
and  I  knew  of  Mr.  Allen's  collection  but  neither  of  us  had  seen  it.  One  day  Mr. 
Allen's  executor  offered  it  all  to  me  and  I  bought  it.  He  said  there  were  over  50,000 
items  but  I  have  never  counted  them.  Incidentally,  much  of  it  is  still  in  the  boxes 
in  which  it  came  to  me  for  I  have  had  no  time  except  to  discover  that  it  contains 
early  rarities  which  may  never  again  be  had.  But  the  point  of  this  story  is  that  Evert 
Wendell  swore  a  good  round  oath  that  with  or  without  my  consent  he  would  trade 
his  general  items  of  Americana  for  some  of  my  dramatic  collection.  Unfortunately, 
our  pleasant  friendship  and  prospective  exchanges  were  ended  by  his  death  in  Paris 
soon  after.     His  great  collection  was  left  by  will  to  Harvard  University. 

When  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  the  editor  of  the  Century  magazine 
my  growing  collection  of  Americana  was  a  reservoir  from  which  its  art  editors  drew 
much  historical  material.  I  had  many  talks  with  Mr.  Gilder  who  had  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  which  made  so  perfect  a  monthly  as  the  old  Century. 
Both  the  Century  and  Harpers  magazine  had  accumulated  thousands  of  historical 
photographs  used  in  their  illustrations,  and  one  day  I  bought  many  of  them,  and  my 
own  collection  was  suddenly  enriched.  But  like  the  dramatic  collection  they  are 
not  yet  completely  indexed  or  even  examined. 

Not  many  years  ago  The  Review  of  Reviews  published  10  pictorial  volumes  of 
the  Civil  War.  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Leslie's  Weekly  and  others,  had  done  this 
while  the  war  was  in  progress  and  the  large  bound  volumes  of  these  war  papers  are 
wells  of  source  material  for  the  historian.  The  pictures  of  the  contemporary  papers 
were  drawings  from  the  photographs  of  persons  and  scenes.  But  the  illustrations  in 
the  new  books  were  half-tones  from  the  photographs  themselves.  Mr.  Robert  Lanier 
became  the  editor  of  the  books  and  together  we  selected  whatever  my  collection 
offered  for  these  valuable  historical  documents. 

In  the  Peterson  house  where  Lincoln  died  on  10th  St.  in  Washington  opposite 
Ford's  Theatre,  Capt.  O.  H.  Oldroyd  had  a  museum  of  articles  associated  with  the 
life  and  death  of  Lincoln.  He  had  previously  lived  in  the  Lincoln  home  in  Spring- 
field and  had  conducted  a  similar  museum  there.  On  my  visits  to  Washington  I 
always  went  to  see  him  and  we  became  friends.  He  had  walked  over  the  course  taken 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  his  attempted  escape  after  shooting  Lincoln,  and  had  written 
a  book  about  it.  We  compared  notes  and  I,  a  much  younger  man,  listened  to  his 
stories  about  Lincoln  and  the  men  and  women  who  had  survived  Lincoln's  time  and 
became  friends  of  Capt.  Oldroyd.  I  mention  him  because  he  was  helpful  to  me  in 
my  search  for  the  Lincoln  portraits. 

When  Clara  Barton,  the  lovely  lady  whose  life  made  the  Red  Cross  famous, 
was  living  in  Baltimore  not  long  before  her  death,  I  sent  some  of  her  early  photographs 
to  her  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  which  lasted  until  I  think  she 
could  no  longer  write,  in  which  she  showed  her  simple  faith  and  the  beauty  of  her 
character.  She  was  a  relation  of  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  the  clergyman  whose 
passion  for  authorship  after  years  of  preaching  made  him  a  student  of  Lincoln. 

There  was  also  a  man  in  South  Carolina,  Mr.  H.  J.  Knott,  thirty  years  or  more 
ago,  who  believed  that  Senator  and  Vice  President  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  born 
in  the  small  town  of  Abbeville,  South  Carolina  in  1782,  was  the  father  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  and  he  published  a  series  of  articles  in  The  State,  a  paper  of  Columbia,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  to  try  to  prove  his  claim.  In  South  Carolina  at  the  time, 
I  made  Mr.  Knott's  acquaintance  and  heard  at  first  hand  the  evidence  which  had 
convinced  him  of  Lincoln's  paternity,  although  I  did  not  agree  with  it.  When  Dr. 
Barton  was  writing  his  books  on  the  subject,  I  gave  him  photostats  of  my  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Knott  and  he  disposed  of  the  matter  very  ably.  Dr.  Barton  and  I 
often  met  at  our  home,  for  his  work  of  study  and  writing,  and  my  avocation  of  study 
and  writing  was  parallel. 

In  the  dramatic  collection  were  several  portraits  of  Teresa  Carreno,  the  eminent 
pianist  who  was  a  child  wonder,  and  these  portraits  were  made  as  she  stood  beside 
a  piano.  Perhaps  she  was  12  years  old  and  her  white  pantalettes  extended  below 
her  dress  as  may  have  been  the  custom  of  the  period.  She  was  evidently  an  interest- 
ing child.  On  one  of  her  visits  to  New  York  perhaps  50  years  later  I  sent  the  pictures 
to  her  asking  of  she  would  sign  them  for  me.  She  did,  but  begged  me  to  send  copies 
to  her  so  that  she  might  show  her  grandchildren  how  she  looked  as  a  girl. 

I  remember  an  attempt  by  a  dealer  to  sell  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  of  Lincoln  as  an 
original.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Judd  Stewart  who  had  bought  the  letter  which 
Lincoln  wrote  to  the  father  and  mother  of  Col.  Ephraim  Elmer  Ellsworth  after  his 
murder  in  Alexandria,  the  first  officer  to  be  killed  in  the  War,  and  whose  funeral  was 
in  the  White  House,  I  published  a  very  limited  edition  of  a  book  containing  portraits 
of  Lincoln  and  Ellsworth  and  a  facsimile  of  the  letter  itself.  A  plate  was  made  of 
the  letter  and  it  was  copied  on  paper  matching  the  original  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Several  months  later  a  dealer  in  literary  rarities  brought  to  Mr.  Stewart  a  letter  worn 
at  the  corners  and  creased  by  age  and  folding,  which  he  said  had  been  well  authen- 
ticated as  having  been  written  by  Lincoln  to  Ellsworth's  parents.  His  services  as 
a  reliable  dealer  were  over  when  Mr.  Stewart  showed  him  the  real  letter  which  I 
had  copied  so  perfectly. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  been  asked  to  examine  portraits  which  the  owners 
wrongly  believed  to  be  of  Lincoln.  A  contemporary  photograph  of  a  tall  man  with 
a  beard,  with  or  without  a  tall  hat,  but  preferably  wearing  one,  often  convinced  its 
owner  that  a  rare  portrait  of  Lincoln  had  been  discovered. 

There  was  a  photograph  of  a  street  car  in  New  York  near  the  old  Astor  House, 
where  Lincoln  stopped  in  New  York,  showing  a  tall  man  singularly  like  Lincoln 
standing  on  the  rear  platform  with  other  men. 

There  was  a  photograph  of  a  bearded  man  sitting  beside  a  railroad  track  in  what 
might  have  been  a  small  New  England  town,  with  his  face  turned  away  from  the 
camera. 

In  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  men  and  women  at  the  tomb  of  Washington,  one 
of  the  men  had  the  necessary  beard  and  stovepipe,  but  he  did  not  measure  to  Lincoln's 
height. 

There  was  a  large  group  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  college  in  Kentucky,  the  center     ^    ^ 
man  in  the  front  row  made  up  to  represent  Lincoln.     But  his  legs  were  no  longer  £>*  -3? 
than  the  men  of  medium  height  on  either  side  of  him  and  he  wore  modern  galoshes^ 

Perhaps  I  have  not  yet  justified  my  use  of  the  word  "Romance"  in  the  title  ot 
this  address.     After  I  had  acquired  the  Brady  portrait  negatives,  night  after  night, 
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when  the  work  of  the  day  was  done,  Mrs.  Meserve  and  I  searched  the  portraits  of 
historic  characters  of  earlier  days,  trying  to  identify  many  portraits  which  had  no 
titles.  The  discovery  of  rare  and  perfect  negatives  or  photographs  of  Lincoln  and 
his  family  and  of  those  persons  who  were  outstanding  in  his  time,  brought  pleasure, 
and  maybe  it  was  romance. 

In  1911  after  I  had  discovered  100  different  portraits  of  Lincoln,  I  decided  to 
publish  privately  at  cost  an  edition  of  100  books  to  contain  the  actual  photographic 
prints  from  negatives  of  uniform  size  which  had  been  made  of  all  the  portraits.  I 
sent  a  small  descriptive  book  to  about  100  libraries  and  collectors  and  all  the  books 
were  taken  before  the  printing  was  finished.  Later  I  again  published  privately  a 
series  of  28  volumes  containing  less  than  10,000  historical  portraits  from  the  general 
collection,  in  an  edition  of  only  4  sets.  These  also  were  taken  by  each  of  four  persons 
to  whom  they  were  offered.  Although  there  was  no  profit  in  these  publications,  the 
success  of  the  subscription  was  in  the  nature  of  romance. 

But  the  greatest  pleasure  derived  from  my  avocation  has  been  the  making  of 
countless  friends  of  people  from  many  places  whose  interests  often  were  like  my  own. 
If  not  romantic,  this  was  certainly  a  great  reward,  and  the  subject  is  enough  to  war- 
rant romance.  Some  of  these  later  friends  are  here.  I  have  given  the  names  of 
others  who  in  years  past  have  stood  by  my  side,  and  so  I  may  mention  some  who  are 
known  to  all  my  listeners.  Among  them  are  Stewart  W.  McClelland,  Robert  L. 
Kincaid,  Carl  W.  Schaefer  and  Lester  O.  Schriver.  These  men  are  builders. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  aware  of  it,  their  lives  are  shared  by  many  others  who  look  to 
them  for  courage.  The  mantles  of  the  pioneers  are  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  are 
only  part  of  a  larger  group  of  self-sacrificing  enthusiasts  whose  waking  hours  are  spent 
in  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  this  institution,  its  teachers  and  students.  Here,  not  yet, 
is  there  endowment,  nor  are  there  sufficent  invested  funds;  not  yet  the  place  of  a 
scholastic  life  for  each  whose  stern  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  institution  may  breathe 
and  live.  And  collections  of  any  kind  are  insignificant,  for  in  the  making  of  this 
University  is  real  romance. 

In  the  history  of  America  there  is  no  man  whose  wisdom  and  lofty  purpose  sur- 
passed the  wisdom  and  lofty  purpose  of  Lincoln.  We  do  not  lessen  the  tributes  to 
the  names  of  Washington  and  Franklin  by  this  declaration.  Because  the  achievments 
of  Lincoln  were  so  outstanding,  the  study  of  his  character,  its  influence  in  the  time 
of  our  greatest  stress,  and  its  abiding  value  for  all  time,  has  come  to  be  universal. 
It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  as  it  is  to  all  students  of  our  history  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  the  individual.  Those  who  come  to  this  University  will  find  that 
the  study  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  become  a  part  of  the  making  of  a  citizen. 
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When  we  understand  the  tremendous  advantages  of  a  humble 
birth,  when  we  realize  that  the  privations  of  a  youth  are  the  pillars 
of  strength  to  maturer  years,  then  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  out 
of  these  obscure  surroundings  as  watched  the  coming  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  should  spring  the  colossal  and  supreme  figure  of  modern 
history. 

It  is  not  wealth  that  counts  in  the  making  of  the  world  but 
character,  and  character  is  best  formed  amid  those  surroundings 
where  every  waking  hour  is  filled  with  struggle,  where  no  flag  of 
truce  is  ever  sent,  and  only  darkness  stays  the  conflict. 

Give  me  the  hut  that  is  small  enough,  the  poverty  that  is  deep 
enough,  the  love  that  is  great  enough,  and  I  will  raise  from  these 
the  best  there  is  in  human  character. 

This  lad,  uncouth  and  poor,  without  aid  or  accidental  circum- 
stances, rising  as  steadily  as  the  sun,  marked  a  path  across  the  sky  so 
luminous  and  clear  that  there  is  not  one  to  mate  it  in  the  heavens, 
and  throughout  its  whole  majestic  length,  there  is  no  spot  or  blem- 
ish in  it.  That  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  and  that  respect  for 
order  and  the  law,  which  must  underlie  every  nation  that  would 
long  endure,  were  deeply  imbedded  in  his  nature. 

How  long  the  names  of  men  will  last  no  human  foresight  can 
discover,  but  1  believe  that  even  against  the  havoc  and  confusion 
in  which  so  many  names  go  down,  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  stand  as  unmovable  and  as  long  as  the  pyramids  against  the 
rustle  of  the  Egyptian  winds. 

—Gov.  Frank  S.  Black 


Excerpt  from  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Frank  S.  Black  before  tbe  Republican  Club  Of  The  City 
of  New  York,  February  12,  1903,  displayed  in  panel    No.  2,  of  the  Meserve  Tribute. 
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THE  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
By  Carl  W.  Schaefer 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Meserve,  and  Friends: 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  for  and  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Lincolniana  by  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  of  New  York  City.  This  tribute  is  made  on 
behalf  of  countless  men  and  women  all  over  this  broad  land,  to  whom  not  only  his 
name  is  known,  but  his  ceaseless  labors  as  well. 

Frederick  Hill  Meserve  has  spent  two  score  years  in  the  gathering  and  preservation 
of  photographic  data  relating  to  his  chosen  subject,  exercising  all  the  while  meticu- 
lous care  and  unquestioned  integrity;  and  now  finds  himself  the  foremost  authority 
on  the  photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has  commanded  our  respect;  he  has 
earned  our  warmest  appreciation. 

Frederick  Hill  Meserve  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  November  1st, 
1865.  He  studied  Architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Fol- 
lowing some  work  in  Architecture  and  Engineering  in  the  West,  in  the  year  1893, 
he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1899  he  was  married  to 
Edith  Turner  of  New  York  City.  Of  this  union  there  are  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
Frederick  Leighton  Meserve,  Dorothy,  now  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Kunhardt,  and  Helen, 
now  Mrs.  Richard  Townley  Paton. 

Mr.  Meserve's  vocation  has  been  that  of  the  corporation  executive,  principally 
in  the  textile  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  connection  with  a  group  of  national 
department  stores;  digressing  for  a  while  to  become  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Exchange. 

His  avocation  for  40  years  has  been  the  study  of  American  history;  and  more 
particularly  the  Civil  War  period,  with  its  foremost  figure,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Among  Mr.  Meserve's  writings  have  been  privately  printed  monographs  on  the 
photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  incidents  in  the  campaigns  of  General  Grant, 
Historical  Portraits  and  Lincolniana  privately  printed  in  New  York  in  1915-1917, 
and  other  titles. 

Mr.  Meserve  is  a  member  of  the  Century  Association,  the  Merchants  Club,  the 
New  England  Society  in  New  York,  and  the  Somerset  Hills  Country  Club.  Some 
years  ago,  he  was  President  of  the  Quill  Club  of  New  York.  In  1940,  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

As  a  result  of  his  avocation,  he  now  possesses  a  very  large  collection  of  original 
early  photographic  items  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  historic  figures  who  took  part 
in  it.  Sandburg  in  the  Preface  of  his  Prairie  Years,  (Vol.  1  page  XII  1926)  numbered 
these  items  at  200,000.  What  the  collection  numbers  now  is  not  known.  I  think 
I  shall  help  Mr.  Meserve  count  it  some  day.  The  collection  of  Lincoln  photographs 
now  numbers  118.  These  form  the  subject  of  the  Tribute  presented  tonight  to 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  in  his  honor.  Here,  where  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  lives,  students  and  visitors  may  study  the  fruit  of  his  long  labors. 
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In  1900,  J.  B.  Oakleaf,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  Lincolnians,  was  visiting 
Frank  M.  Morris  in  his  famous  book  shop  and  was  informed  by  him  that  Daniel  Fish 
of  Minneapolis  had  compiled  a  bibliography  of  Lincoln  books.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  wrote  to  Daniel  Fish  inquiring  about  his  books  and  relates  that  out  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  Fish  sent  him  a  copy.  Then  for  the  first  time,  did  he  learn  the 
extent  of  Lincolniana.  He  says,  "If  I  had  known  how  extensive  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Lincolniana  would  be  when  I  first  began  collecting,  I  am  now  satisfied 
(1913)  that  I  would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  begin  the  work." 

It  has  never  come  to  my  attention  that  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  ever  entertained 
any  such  thought.  Far  from  it,  his  enthusiasm  today  is  so  keen  that  he  gave  me 
express  directions  to  see  to  it  that  the  frames  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  pictures 
would  be  removable.  ''For  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  may  get  hold  of  some  more,  and 
we  may  want  to  do  some  changing." 

Today,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  he  is  still  studying  the  chronology,  availing 
himself  of  all  possible  sources  of  information,  seeking  light  wherever  he  may  find  it, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy.  And  to  show  you  how  carefully 
he  works,— we  were  many  months  engaged  in  the  task,  and  not  infrequently  he 
would  make  replacements  because  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  first  efforts. 
Two  pictures  he  did  not  give  me  permission  to  use  until  the  very  last  minute.  In 
the  meantime  we  already  had  put  in  Grant  and  Lee  as  "fillers",  which,  while  the 
expression  may  be  somewhat  inelegant,  you  will  agree  was  both  fitting  and  proper. 
At  the  last  minute  these  were  removed  for  Meserve  Nos.  117  and  118,  and  the  work 
was  finished. 

The  last  picture  in  the  Fourth  Panel  is  that  of  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  himself. 
This  was  taken  by  Lawrence  B.  Lockwood  in  the  Lincoln  Room  of  the  Governor's 
Mansion  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  June  of  1940.  In  this  room  at  the  time  was  the 
famous  Henry  Horner  collection,  and  in  the  picture  you  will  observe  Mr.  Meserve 
perusing  his  own  book  which  he  had  made  for  Governor  Henry  Horner,  who  was 
a  most  valued  member  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship. 

And  now  may  I  say  a  word  about  the  composition  of  the  Meserve  Tribute 
which  you  shall  presently  see  unveiled.  It  consists  of  four  large  permanent  panels, 
five  by  eight  feet  (5'  x  8')  approximately.  These  were  made  to  fit  the  spaces  on  the 
front  wall  of  the  Lincoln  Room.  Every  one  of  the  118  items  of  the  Meserve  Lincoln 
collection  has  been  enlarged  to  size  eight  by  ten  inches  (8"  x  10")  and  no  retouching 
whatsoever  of  the  photographs  has  been  permitted.  In  the  center  of  each  panel 
there  is  one  sixteen  by  twenty  inch  (16"  by  20")  enlargement,  comprising  Meserve 
Nos.  1,  26,  59  and  100  in  the  order  named. 

In  Panel  No.  3,  under  the  enlarged  photograph  of  Meserve  No.  59  appears  the 
Tribute  by  Carl  Sandburg  to  Mr.  Meserve. 

In  Panel  No.  2,  under  the  enlarged  photograph  of  Meserve  No.  26  appear  excerpts 
from  a  remarkable  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Governor  Frank  S.  Black  of  New 
York  delivered  February  12,  1903. 

We  are  grateful  to  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  for  these  glimpses  of  a  great  man  of 
the  past,  a  visualization  so  immeasurably  valuable,  when  the  neophyte  has  once 
reached  that  reverent  and  receptive  attitude  to  which  all  students  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
inevitably  come. 
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These  pictures  will  shed  an  everlasting  radiance  of  the  personality  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  characters    to  succeeding  student  bodies  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  must  have  been  in  this  good  man  Meserve  a  genuine  worship  of  his  ideal, 
because  that  which  is  the  expression  in  deed,  is  at  the  same  time,  homage  in  the  doer. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  pleasure  this  work  was  to  me.  There  were  countless 
interesting  episodes;  there  were  his  many  thoughtful  kindnesses,  there  was  his  unfail- 
ing graciousness  at  all  times. 

You,  after  all,  Mr.  Meserve,  have  made  this  tribute  possible.  We  have  expressed 
our  deepest  gratitude,  which  is  always  so  poorly  expressed  in  mere  words.  And  now, 
with  your  consent  and  permission,— for  do  not  forget,  you  are  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
rights,—I  will  present  the  Meserve  Tribute  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  deliver  to  you  these  Lincoln  pictures,  as  symbolized  by 
this  catalogue  bearing  the  autograph  of  Frederick  Hill  Meserve,  the  same  to  be 
displayed  by  the  University  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  student  body,  for  such 
pilgrims  as  shall  pass  this  way,  and  for  all  true  lovers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Down  in  the  teeming,  bustling  wholesale  textile  district  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan  you  might  have  found  most  any  day  of  the  last 
four  decades  a  quiet  spoken  business  man  who  had  what  some  people 
would  construe  as  a  hobby— just  a  hobby.  But  he  was  no  hobbyist. 
Instead  of  a  hobby  it  was  a  passion  that  quietly,  incessantly  moved 
him  in  a  work  he  had  conceived.  It  took  time.  It  took  sustained 
effort  and  true  devotion  to  carry  on  the  conception.  As  the  years 
passed  he  wrought  it  out— and  became  the  acknowledged  foremost 
authority  on  the  photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  books  constitute  the  biography  of  Lincoln  insofar  as  it  may 
be  told  through  the  important  medium  of  photographs.  We  are 
thankful  that  in  this  field  he  is  a  man  of  care,  scruples,  balanced 
judgment.  What  he  has  rescued  from  obsecurity  or  total  loss,  how 
he  has  carried  on,  is  a  longer  story  than  can  be  told  here  but  one  of 
these  days  it  will  be  told.  His  research  labors,  scholarship,  readiness 
to  share  his  findings  with  others  or  to  join  with  others  in  seeking 
further  data  or  corrections  of  any  detail,  are  the  marks  of  an 
American  who  has  acquitted  himself  nobly.  Definitely  he  has  a 
growing  appreciation  from  the  country  which  so  cherishes  the 
Lincoln  legend  and  tradition. 

—Carl  Sandburg 


A  Tribute  to  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  by  Carl  Sandburg  displayed  in  panel  No.  3  of  the  Meserve 

Tribute. 
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